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the sceptical view persuasive will have little trust in those who tell him that it has no plausibility at all. With Tennyson, as with Cardinal Newman, half the secret of his influence in this respect is that the sceptically minded reader finds those very disturbing thoughts which had troubled his own mind anticipated and stated. And yet a truer and deeper view is likewise depicted, which sees beyond these thoughts, which detects through the clouds the light in the heavens beyond.
In the " Ancient Sage" there is a striking instance of this characteristic. The young philosopher, filled with the failure of fair promise and the collapse of apparent purpose in Nature and in man, pours forth his sceptical lament. Here is a selection from it, typical of
the rest:
The years that made the stripling wise
Undo their work again, And leave him, blind of heart and eyes, The last and least of men ;
His winter chills him to the root,
He withers marrow and mind ; The kernel of the shrivell'd fruit
Is jutting thro' the rind; The tiger spasms tear his chest,
The palsy wags his head ; The wife, the sons, who love him best
Would fain that he were dead;
The statesman's brain that sway'd the past
Is feebler than his knees ; The passive sailor wrecks at last
In ever-silent seas; The warrior hath forgot his arms,
The Learned all his lore; The changing market frets or charms
The merchant's hope no more ; The prophet's beacon burn'd in vain,
And now is lost in cloud ; The plowman passes, bent with pain,
To mix with what he plow'd ;